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III. 
CITIES AS UNITS IK OUR POLITY. 



It has been an accepted truth since the writings of De Tocque- 
ville that the town organization is the unit of American political 
life. In the preceding number of this Review it was clearly set 
forth by Governor Seymour. There lies the germ of political wis- 
dom and reform ; but it is in the cities that the greatest difficulties 
are found. The periodical 'ebb and flow of the great tide of popu- 
lation, the varied interests, the unceasing friction, the banded masses 
of the unsympathetic foreign-born, with universal suffrage as the 
basis of power — all these present an organization very different from 
the simpler unity of a rural town. Yet the cities stand as the great 
head from which purposes, and the great heart from which pulsa- 
tions, start for the whole country, and from them good government 
and reform must arise. Are they too unwieldy for human direc- 
tion, too discordant to elect their best men, and too debased for 
universal suffrage? Must they drift without helm through tides 
and rocks, by negations through imbecility and corruption ? or is 
an intelligent, manly, and affirmative administration practicable ? 

Of all cities on this continent, New York presents this question 
with the widest relations and the greatest complications ; and suc- 
cess here would be the most emphatic. Its local relations to the 
whole continent, its wealth, and its energy force it onward to a 
manifest destiny. It must go on, in spite of every ill fortune and 
of antagonistic legislation, to receive the growth which nature gives 
it. It must become the largest and the most elegant city of the 
continent, and it must do this on the basis of universal suffrage. 
Noblesse oblige. If it works this out well (and it must work it out 
well or ill), it will present a new unit and germ of political life to 
the honor of the whole country. It is in this aspect that its fortunes 
are worthy of especial study. 

It has the best climate, the unmatched advantage of a central 
position on a north and south line of coast, the best harbor for ship- 
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ping from the Eastern world, the best waterways to the West ; and, 
as Horace Greeley said, every railroad in the country has one ter- 
minus in New York. Its environs surpass in beauty those of any 
other city in Christendom. Its career was one of uniform success 
and rapidity of growth until the last decade, when it began to be 
loaded down with adverse legislation, with a great debt and costly 
unfinished improvements. To rescue it from these evils and to 
guide it on a successful course it needs its best men and their wisest 
efforts, with an affirmative policy of strong measures into which it 
will never drift. 

The legislation of the country has greatly reduced its share of 
its own foreign commerce, and the interests of its ship-builders and 
-owners. The debt it bears for stolen money, for which it received 
no equivalent in profitable public works, rests on each piece of real 
estate with a weight as heavy as a permanent mortgage for twenty 
per cent, of its value, on which the owner must pay the interest and 
can not pay the principal. Its unfinished public works were planned 
without forethought and inadequately, and were constructed ex- 
travagantly and corruptly. Terminal facilities for the interchanges 
and transit of its merchandise have been almost wholly neglected. 
It has been built up on a plan devised in the colonial times and in 
the earlier years of the present century, with little study of its 
wants, so that its domestic economy is conducted with great and 
needless expense. It is as if a great hotel had been built up on a 
plan which occupied each floor wholly with lodging-rooms, and its 
need of halls, staircases, and offices was first discovered after it was 
inhabited, and they then had to be constructed with great waste and 
expense. Its taxation has been heavy, its public works and its 
growth have been stopped, its population has been drawn and driven 
away into the neighboring towns and cities, its business is not pros- 
perous, and its population is not profitably employed. 

There is a policy, comprised in a few affirmative measures, by 
which these evils can be remedied, greater economy induced, and a 
course of business prosperity again commenced. Many of these 
measures are within its own direct power. Not one of them would 
be beneficial to it alone, at the expense of any other community. 
The present era of resumption is auspicious. Its money will be the 
money of the world, by which the prices of all its commodities are 
fixed, and no longer irredeemable credits ; the fluctuating price of 
gold will no longer be a factor in every transaction ; and the at- 
tempt to make a second standard in silver will be as futile as it 
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would be to make two gold dollars, one worth a hundred and the 
other eighty-five cents. This much has been prepared. It will 
remain for Congress to enact such changes as will enable Americans 
to own their own vessels and carry their own goods, and to amend 
the tariff laws in the direction of free trade, so as to secure a mar- 
ket for its great surplus of productions. In other respects New 
York can help itself and work directly for its own reform. The 
subjects are : first, increased facilities for the internal movement of 
passengers and goods, and better terminal facilities ; second, the judi- 
cious prosecution of its public works ; third, a broader basis of taxa- 
ble property to support its taxation ; fourth, greater economy in its 
domestic life ; fifth, working its unexplored sources of city revenue. 

When measures are taken for these results, and the end comes 
that all its citizens are profitably employed, the general cause of its 
evils will be removed, and the first condition of prosperity will be 
met. The causes of the misfortunes of the past have been a waste 
of capital and labor in premature and unnecessary public works ; a 
currency which forced an element of unregulated fluctuation into 
every contract and checked operations ; a large proportion of men 
thrown out of employment who did not return to productive labor, 
but remained idle waiters ; and tariff legislation that led to over- 
production without a market. The salutary change brought about 
by five years of hard times is, that men give up living upon the 
labor of others and seek to be productive laborers themselves. We 
therefore stand at the threshold of great national prosperity ; for 
wealth follows the employment of all hands in productive labor. 

New York lives upon its foreign commerce and the interchange 
of commodities which its wealth and position bring to its doors. 
The facilities for this interchange are those of the last century, 
while other competing cities have put in use the closest connections. 
It remains for the city to bring the vessel and the freight car side 
by side, and in every way to diminish the expenses and risk of the 
transshipment of goods. It should be accomplished as a public 
work by a private corporation, as rapid transit has been accom- 
plished for passengers by the elevated railroads ; and the city should 
derive a revenue from the privilege it gives. If this connection 
were well designed and economically constructed, it would greatly 
expand business, save needless expense and damage, and increase 
profitable employment. 

There should be a judicious prosecution of the public works, 
both those undertaken by the city at its own expense and those un- 
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dertaken by it at the expense of the property-owners. With land 
and building materials at low prices, upon a basis of real money, 
and with the new means of rapid transit, the first revival of business 
will open a period of rapid growth. This must be kept within the 
city limits and within its own taxation, and not scattered abroad 
among its neighbors as it has been for ten years. The completion 
of the Brooklyn Bridge will bring back this scattered population. 
The northern sections of the island have every attraction for a new 
New York. Such works as the Riverside and Morningside Parks, 
which will surpass the Central Park and draw population as it has 
never done, should be completed. They fix the highest character 
to the finest portion of the whole island. The Harlem River as the 
waterway of a region of which the Third Avenue Bridge is a center, 
with its channel opened and its bulkhead and bridges built, would 
concentrate in a location which possesses every natural advantage 
the manufacturing business which has built up the surrounding 
towns into cities from Paterson to Bridgeport. Population grows 
around some business as a nucleus. A port, a water-power, a water- 
way, or a railroad fixes the location for some great business, and the 
population follows. Except in a few places of great natural beauty, 
as Newport, Irvington, or New Brighton, population does not ac- 
cumulate alone. It does not feed upon itself. A cathedral and a 
mausoleum will not make Garden City a success, nor change it from 
the waste Dlace it has been for two and a half centuries. Sydney 
Smith commended the breed of pigs which, in growing fat, deserted 
the cheap portions of the carcass and accumulated on the places 
where it was worth a shilling a pound. The Harlem River is such 
a place. A small portion of the money expended on the Brooklyn 
Bridge, the cost of one of the untraveled boulevards, would open it 
to business, and at the present era of low prices start its growth. 
Here has been the mistake of the city. It has laid out great areas 
for population, without providing for the business to support it. If 
places had been prepared for business first, its wealth and population 
would have demanded and used its boulevards. The great burden 
of the city debt is an outcry against, but not an answer to, the 
progress of improvement. It would raise a great manufacturing 
compeer to the commercial energy of the southern end of the island, 
and bear its half of the burden ; it would bring in more and new 
business, and help give to every one profitable employment. It is 
not an objection to such public works that they are in the interest 
of the laborers and give them employment. When this follows as 
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a result from the prosecution of judicious and necessary works de- 
manded on their own merits, it is well. The period of low wages 
and low prices is the time when they can he done to double advan- 
tage. They prepare for natural growth, and they dissipate the 
delusions about the conflicts between labor and capital which spread 
in idle times. Such conflicts can not arise in a free country but by 
some interference with the free working of the laws of trade. 

Labor is the law of human life. " By the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread." It has two modes : to work enough only to 
gain the bread of the day, and to work more and accumulate bread. 
The first is labor and the second is capital. To enforce the first 
mode, as by the eight-hour law, and limit labor is an interference 
with freedom that bars labor from capital. No man ever made a 
fortune on eight hours' work a day. To encourage the second 
mode by business enterprises which stimulate labor, invites labor to 
capital. The laborer who owns his spade, his horse, his shop, is 
beginning to be a capitalist. Many of the great business capitalists 
of this country began by saving their first dollar. To check busi- 
ness by tariffs, and by paying the laborer with promises instead of 
money, is an interference with freedom which drives the incipient 
capitalist back to labor again. The temper of some laborers leads 
them to prefer fixed wages to the excitement and profits, the risks 
and hopes of business enterprises ; to others they have a fascination 
which is irresistible. A fixed rate must be met by the profits of the 
business, and there is a limit which it can not exceed. Its level is 
not easily raised when the employer is reaping great profits, nor de- 
pressed when he meets great losses. The preference for a fixed rate 
is so strong that few will accept a proportion of the profits of the 
business in which they are employed if they must anticipate a share 
in its losses. This binds the multitude within the ranks of the 
laborers. Three classes are thus produced : laborers who by suc- 
cessful enterprise become capitalists ; the unsuccessful, who return 
to labor or drift outside ; and those contented to be laborers, whose 
only accumulation is in saving. Cooperation and trades unions 
conflict with this principle by reducing all to one level, and that 
a low one, or by binding to work for the benefit of all the able man 
who will soon start out for himself. All these are interferences 
with freedom, in whose presence the conflict between labor and 
capital can not continue. 

This is illustrated by strikes. A high tariff protects one class 
of manufacturers. Their profit is at the expense of those who use 
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their products, who in turn want like protection. One after the 
other obtain it, till prices are artificially increased. The laborer on 
a fixed rate of wages has to pay larger prices for all he consumes, 
and the burden all falls upon him. Under adverse circumstances, 
local or general, his wages are reduced. He sees before him the 
starvation point and begins to resist. The weight of the whole 
false system is upon him. He can not control legislation, nor wait 
for a change of parties or policy. The resistance to his appeals is 
solid, and against his wrongs and the parties who are protected at 
his expense he strikes. It is ineffectual, but it is all that he can do. 
It is a revolutionary protest against unjust legislation which inter- 
feres with freedom. 

The position which the laborers assume when they make a con- 
flict with capital shows that they abandon their right to freedom. 
The successes which have been won by long generations of laborers 
against their political and moneyed masters the laborers of to-day 
give up, and they seek to enter again under the bonds their fathers 
cast off. They ask everything of a government which, as they con- 
ceive it, would be the most intolerable despotism. They want work 
allotted, and the regulation of wages and hours. They want land, 
government loans and false money, measures which would reduce 
them to serfdom. The lesson of individual liberty has been lost on 
them. Instead of bursting the few bonds by which their liberty is 
restricted, they seek to forge the iron framework of a despotism to 
an unknown, indefinite, and irresponsible tyrant, when, if they knew 
it, with freedom they themselves are sovereign. Their imported 
ideas of the antagonism between labor and capital are delusions in 
a free country, which exist here only in so far as freedom has been 
impaired by restrictive tariffs and false money. It is against these 
few remaining restrictions that the labor organizations should com- 
bine. 

Nowhere should these restrictions be more sedulously fought 
against than in a great city of laborers, whose prosperity depends 
upon their profitable employment. Every restriction and embar- 
rassment on commerce should be removed. Every encouragement 
to new business enterprises should be given. In order to accommo- 
date itself to new business, the city has much to do — much to pro- 
vide for the incoming population which grows upon business ; and 
this work should be done, so that business will be drawn here and 
the city become as great in manufactures as it is in commerce. 

The great objection to city works has been the prodigality and 
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corruption which have attended them. This has been all wrong, 
hut it need not continue. The remedy is a simple one — rigid pro- 
fessional superintendence. There have been debates between the 
advocates of city work by contract and by the day ; and as the 
advantages of each have been looked at, and the disadvantages dis- 
regarded, each finds advocates in turn ; so that in this city, where 
great success had followed the prosecution of the public works by 
'the day, public opinion swung over with great momentum, because 
of some disadvantages, to the contract system, at the very time that 
the exposure of the Canal frauds at Albany stamped the contract 
system as the source of corruption and enormous extravagances. 
The secret of good work is thorough inspection — a wise design, a 
rigid adherence to plan, and a vigilance that thrusts out idle and 
incompetent workmen. How is such inspection to be obtained ? In 
private work done by the day, under the eye of the owner who is his 
own inspector, the work is well done, of the best material, and at a 
fair cost ; in private work done by contract, it is the inspection of the 
contractor who drives his men. Honest inspection compels good ma- 
terial and work from the contractor, whose constant temptation for 
his own profit is to slight the work. In private work the owner selects 
the contractor by his character and ability, and not by price alone. 
City work by contract goes to the lowest bidder without regard to any 
other consideration — often, therefore, to the bidder who has made 
a mistake in his calculation, or who has some undisclosed scheme. 
In such a case, the conflict between the contractor and honest in- 
spection becomes irrepressible. The contract for the Riverside 
drive is a good illustration. It extends for three miles along the 
high and wooded bank of the Hudson, through a park with varied 
and commanding views. It was park work, and required elegance 
and taste in treatment. The contractors, who were the lowest bid- 
ders, took the work at $516,000. The engineers who drew the 
plans and specifications had estimated the work at $700,000, and 
most of the bids of the closest contractors indicated a correspondence 
with this estimate. It was doubtful whether the contractors could 
complete the work to meet the design at the price they bid. Non- 
political and superior professional superintendence was established, 
under Mr. Olmsted. The corps of engineers, under James C. 
Aldrich, C. E., was as fine a body of men as had ever been gathered 
on such work. The work was commenced in the autumn of 1876, 
and at the close of 1877 rigid inspection had driven the contractors 
from it. The question arose whether this inspection should be 
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maintained against the contractors, or broken down for them. 
The Commissioners of the Park Department by a majority vote 
decided it. As Mr. Wenman, who then became president, naively 
expressed it, they " made- such changes in the engineering force as 
to enable the contractors to continue the work to a speedy comple- 
tion." Mr. Olmsted and Mr. Aldrich and his corps were displaced. 
The contractors had bidden high prices for some of the earlier por- 
tions of the work and low prices for the later portions, and the work 
was about half finished. They had two alternatives : the first, to 
lay the foundation for claims for extra work ; the second, to have 
the quantities of the profitable portions of their work increased, and 
in the unprofitable portions to force upon the engineer the accept- 
ance of worthless work. The first chance was cut off by a special 
clause inserted in the contract to prevent it, and the second chance 
was adopted. A year's prosecution of the work has raised a public 
discussion at the present moment about its execution. By days' 
labor, under the professional inspection which was established, eco- 
nomical work of the highest quality would have been produced, 
worthy of the finest drive in any park in the world. As it is, 
worthless work has been accepted, quantities have been illegally 
increased, the general design has been grossly maltreated, portions 
of the park surface of historical interest and great beauty, and 
matchless foliage, have been ignorantly destroyed, and the property- 
owners have been abundantly supplied with " substantial errors " 
as legal grounds for vacating the assessments on their property, 
throwing the whole cost of the work upon the city. There is but 
one remedy, and that is the restoration of the superb professional 
superintendence under which the work was started. Non-political 
professional inspection is the condition of honest city work. 

If the city be thus adapted to the easier prosecution of its proper 
business and made attractive to new business enterprises, and such 
public works as will pay are carried on, the immediate result will 
be to subject a larger amount of property to its taxation, and its 
$30,000,000 a year will be raised upon $2,000,000,000 instead of 
upon $1,100,000,000, as it now is. It is because its policy for twenty 
years has been the reverse of that now indicated, and because of 
the lack of steam transit, that Jersey City and Brooklyn have grown 
at its expense, and New York has enriched its neighbors. A city 
with a great debt, impoverished resources, and stagnant business, 
must recover in the same mode that a merchant or a corporation 
would adopt. They would not attempt it by retrenchment alone, 
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but by working at their assets, making their capital productive, and 
enlarging their resources. All the materials for enlarged resources 
and increase of capital are present, if by wise measures we choose 
to invite them at the best period of natural growth. The city's 
taxation is four fifths of it upon land ; and the proposition is broadly 
discussed and supported that, if all personal property was relieved 
of tax and made free in this city, the influx of money and capital 
for all enterprises would so largely add to the business of the city, 
and so enhance the uses of real estate, that it could easily and profit- 
ably bear the additional one fifth of the taxation. The Constitution 
of this State does not require equal taxation, and it would be a 
very safe measure to try ; it would lead directly to the profitable 
employment of all its citizens. 

"With the facilities of steam transit and the improvement of the 
district north of the Harlem River annexed to the city, all the 
tendencies of growth due to natural causes will be toward the 
north, over an area subject to its own taxation. Without this 
growth the high values for taxation placed upon vacant land in 
this northern area are unsubstantial, and must disappear. Specu- 
lative values placed upon vacant land, because of its supposed 
future use, are not a sound basis for taxation. They ruin the 
owners and check improvements. If the values can not be reduced, 
they must be supported. Speculative values are based upon the 
expectation that a lot of land will come into a use, in say five 
years, which will make it worth say $10,000. Those who believe 
this will make five years' discount on this price, to fix the present 
value of the lot. Their faith in such prices depends on the near- 
ness of the time in which they believe this use will be reached. 
There is a law, too, which determines the value of land and places 
a limit upon its rise. It is this : Where land is improved, the land 
is worth a sum equal to the value of the improvements. This is 
true in a general sense over neighborhoods and localities of like 
character. The real value of land is based upon its net rents and 
the rates of interest on permanent investments. This value de- 
pends on the improvements and buildings upon it. In a good 
farming district, a careful estimate of the average value of the 
buildings, fences, and improvements through the district will be a 
fair measure of the naked value of the land. On Broadway, the 
value of the building best adapted for the business of the street, 
and bringing the best rent, will best measure the naked value of 
the land on which it stands. The same rule holds in any residence 
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or business section of uniform character, and it deserves a great 
deal more consideration than this hare statement of it. There are 
many exceptions, under spasmodic or speculative causes, under 
transitions from one occupation to another, under cumulated lines 
of value, like the intersection of Broadway and the Fifth Avenue, 
and from special improvements in certain places ; hut the general 
rule will he found true in all cases of extended and accurate obser- 
vation, and its bearing is this : that there is a law for the value of 
land, at a mean between speculative inflations and spasmodic de- 
pressions. It fixes a future value to land now vacant lying in the 
line of improvement, from which its present value is derived by a 
discount from that value and the cost of making it ready for im- 
provement. In any scheme for placing the taxation on land and 
making it uniform, this law becomes fundamental. 

There should be greater economy in the internal administration 
of the city's supplies and waste. For this the fault lies with the 
plan of the city. Places for daily market supplies of all sorts, and 
for daily waste of sewage, garbage, and sweepings, should have 
been provided ; a plan for a city without these is as defective as a 
residence would be which had no cellar and kitchen. The colonial 
plan of the lower part of the city provided for the only great mar- 
kets of original supply we now possess. Beyond that the plan con- 
tained no provision ; the collection, deposit, and disposal of the 
daily waste was not provided for ; and all this work is now done at 
a great expense. The markets of original supply — the Washington 
and Fulton markets — are wholly inadequate. The producers have 
insufficient accommodation, and a great army of expensive middle- 
men and distributors intervenes between the producer and the con- 
sumer, who pays a price double that which the producer receives. 
The producer should have place and space to be brought in im- 
mediate connection with the consumer. Places and spaces should 
also be provided for the daily waste, as they should have been in 
the original plan. The land which the city owned has long ago 
been sold, and for such purposes it has in great part to buy land, as 
it has bought it for its schoolhouses and courthouses, police sta- 
tions and fire stations. It is a great drawback to the city that its 
market supplies have to be drawn from so remote a place as Wash- 
ington Market ; it increases the necessary cost of living, makes it a 
needlessly expensive place for residence, and depresses its advance 
with a constant blight. Midway along the river border vast areas 
should be purchased, in immediate connection with ferries leading 
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to country highways and railroads, where the producer could meet 
the consumer face to face. A reasonable and moderate rent or 
license fee on each producer would be a good source of city reve- 
nue. To undertake such a reform presents the difficult question, 
viz., whether such markets should be carried on by the city or left 
to private enterprise. Private enterprise is the present system ; 
any change and reform must be by markets established and con- 
trolled by the city. The single difficulty is a broad area of land. 
Washington Market presents the right plan. It needs more space 
and a location farther up town. By such markets, in which the 
cost of middlemen and distribution — an enforced agency — could be 
dispensed with, the price could be reduced, and the city, for a fair 
license fee and for honest regulation, could derive a large income, 
similar in effect to the octroi duties in Paris. 

Not only should public places have been provided in the plan 
of the city for markets and for supplies, but also for the econom- 
ical disposal of all the city waste. This daily waste is of three 
classes : that which is useful for manure, that which is useful for 
filling, and that which is unfit for either. The science of chemistry 
has established the economy of returning the first class to the soil. 
Here the soil in the close vicinity of the city from which its daily 
supplies come, in New Jersey and Long Island, would receive this 
means of enrichment. Its place of deposit should be on the water- 
side, whence boats could move it to the water-side near the farms. 
The second class of waste is needed to the extent of tens of mil- 
lions of yards in the upper portion of the island, for the necessary 
filling of sunken lands, within the bulkhead line along the water's 
edge. A proper discrimination would soon reduce the third class 
of worthless waste to a minimum, for nothing is absolutely useless. 
The first requisite is places of local deposit ; the second, modes of 
transportation ; the last, the final deposit. These places for dispos- 
ing of its waste are as necessary in the economy of a city as they 
are in dwelling-houses. They must be properly located, and space 
otherwise valuable must be given up to them for the good of the 
whole. These places of local collection should be frequent and dis- 
tributed through the city, so that the collection could be made with 
the least cost of cartage. The surface and elevated railroads should 
be used, between midnight and morning, to transport the collec- 
tions in tight boxes to the place of final deposit. They should do 
the work as a rent-service to the city without expense. There is 
room for waste of the second class within the bulkhead lines on the 
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south side of the Harlem River for many years to come. All the 
lines of elevated and the avenue surface roads would reach it. The 
expense of final deposit and leveling would not be too great for the 
land to bear, from the increase of value gained by the tilling up 
into solid streets and blocks ready for business occupation. These 
are two notable instances in city administration in which greater 
economy could be introduced. 

Most important of all the topics is the development of the un- 
explored resources of city revenue. In an article in the November 
number of this Review, the title of the city to its own streets, 
and its right to a compensation for all uses of the class which have 
received the legal designation of " mixed public and private uses " 
— that is, uses which aid and extend the public, use of the streets in 
a mode which also enriches private persons and corporations — were 
set forth ; and the grounds were stated in respect to the right of a 
compensation from the elevated railroads in the shape of a percentage 
of their gross receipts. These same reasons support the city's right 
to take compensation, or fixed rent, for every other kind of street 
occupation — surface railroads, telegraph poles, gas pipes, news and 
business stands, and all future uses. In every one of these cases 
the use of the city property is of great and paramount advantage 
to the private company, and an equal and just mode of compensa- 
tion should be established for them alike. Fixed sources of income 
are better for the city than the payment of a given sum as princi- 
pal for the privilege. Annual payment is therefore a better mode 
than the product of the sale of the privilege at auction ; the latter 
mode might operate as a grant which would be disadvantageous to 
the city in the future. Income rated by a fixed percentage, which 
will increase with the growth of the business out of which it arises, 
is best for the city and just for the company. It obviates, too, the 
uncertainties which attend any calculation of the value of future 
rents. To base it upon gross income is better than upon net, for 
the latter is as variable as the most complicated calculations can 
make it. An examination of the statistics of the companies who 
use the streets would show, on well-established principles, what pro- 
portion the use of the streets bore to the capital they use, and what 
would be a fair proportion for the contribution the city gives by 
the use of its streets toward the general results. 

The use of the Fourth Avenue above Forty-second Street by 
the railroads which occupy it is a notable instance in which the 
rights of the city were not protected. The Harlem Railroad had a 
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right to use the avenue for two tracks, for a limited number of 
years, which were running out. Its tracks ran upon the surface 
for a portion of the distance between Forty-second Street and the 
Harlem River. The railroad required four tracks for an unlimited 
time. A few accidents led to an outcry from the people for a road 
at an undergrade. " Sink the track," rang in the papers ; and the 
railroad company, following the people, by legislative aid took from 
them a perpetual right to four tracks, on a plan for the improve- 
ment of the avenue, the expense of which was borne one half by 
the company and one half by the city. In addition to this, the 
company have occupied by their depot and yards the whole of the 
avenue and portions of the cross-streets for several blocks. The 
principles on which the company should have given to the city com- 
pensation for the privileges and such use of the avenue were as clear 
then as now ; but there was no city officer to stand forth and ask 
for it — not even so much as to require frequent trains, low fares, 
and commutations on that part of the road which ran within the 
city limits. That alone would have been of great service to the 
city, in gathering the outflow of its population along with the rail- 
road lines which ran through its own territory. 

These thoughts point in the direction of measures to accomplish 
them, fitted into the contracts, laws, and ordinances by which the 
several companies enjoy their privileges, and adjusted to what they 
hold of right, what they assume beyond right, and what they have 
future need to ask for. The point is open to the city where its 
claims to revenue and rent service can be inserted and enforced ; 
but at this point the work is more appropriate to a lawyer's office 
than to these pages. The city of Paris presents illustrations of the 
closest economy in the directions now presented. Its income for 
1878 was 254,063,335 francs, of which 122,203,250 was proposed 
from octroi duties on the supplies of food, etc., which entered its 
gates, and 28,369,895 of the residue from the use of the streets and 
other property, for every purpose under, upon, and above the surface. 
If New York were to begin now to establish on a sound basis a 
revenue from such uses of its property, within limits which were 
just to those who paid them, an income would be secured which 
would, by a reasonable increase with the growth of the city and a 
return of its prosperity, either provide for its debt within the period 
of its maturity, or relieve a large portion of the burden of its annual 
taxes. As a remedy for its financial evils retrenchment is wholly 
inadequate ; and an affirmative policy, by measures through which 
vol. cxxvm. — no. 266. 3 
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its property will be made productive and its unexplored resources 
be made available, is imperative. 

A work of this kind is difficult ; it would be beset with antago- 
nisms and obstacles ; but it is practicable. It would gather immense 
momentum by being well stated ; the people would help in it. It 
would insure a rapid recovery from past evils ; it would bring re- 
turning prosperity into the service of the city. Such an affirmative 
policy, firmly carried out, would, in a most notable instance of ill 
fortune, demonstrate that the best government was practicable in 
great cities, and that the American unit in political life, born in the 
town organization, did not fail under the complications of great 
aggregations of energy, population, and business. There is no bet- 
ter time for the practical consideration of any efforts for reform 
than the accession to power of a new Mayor such as Mr. Edward 
Cooper. The financial administration of the city is honestly con- 
ducted. The policy of retrenchment has been carried on so success- 
fully as to demonstrate its insufficiency for the relief that is needed, 
and that affirmative measures of some sort are in order. A com- 
bination between such a Comptroller as Mr. Kelly has shown him- 
self to be and Mayor Cooper may now produce all that is needed 
— a far-sighted and energetic administration, with the highest pro- 
fessional and non-political superintendence over all public works. 
There is no need of men who trifle along the surface of affairs, or 
who are satisfied with personal distinctions ; who are controlled by 
party considerations, or who drift on the current of abuses. A wise 
man to foresee, a patient man to perfect measures, and one with in- 
fluence to combine all forces to accomplish good results, is what the 
city of New York awaits. 

William R. Mabtin. 



